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Tue time draws near for this Society 
to make its annual appeal to the Uni- 
tarian Churches for financial aid. 

It is sorrowfully confessed that, as 
far as the great body of Unitarian 
Churches is concerned, this appeal has 
never been very effective. And yet it 
is our firm belief that did our Unitarian 
men and women know of this Unitarian 
Sunday-school Society and its work and 
opportunities, there is no organization 
that would receive from them a more 
liberal support. 

Last year the contributions amounted 
to about twenty-five hundred dollars. 
The expenses of the Society were a 
thousand dollars more than that sum, 
and ought to have been three thousand 
more. Ought to have been, we say, 
because much more work might have 
been done, if only the means had been 
furnished. 

The deficit was met by the balance 
in the hands of the Treasurer. During 
the coming year the Society must rely 
entirely upon contributions ; and, should 
there be no increase in these, must of 
course arrange its business upon a dif- 
ferent basis. 

For this reason it is quite important 
that there be no unnecessary delay in 
gathering up these contributions. The 


second Sunday in May, should it prove 
pleasant, will no doubt be as favorable 
a time for a contribution in nearly all 
of the Unitarian Churches as any Sun- 
day in the year. What a glorious thing 
it would be for the Sunday-school So- 
ciety if all the Unitarian Churches 
would on that day unite in contributing 
Let them try 
it, just this once, and see what comes 
of it! 

May we not ask all our readers 
—ministers, superintendents, teachers, 
scholars, parents — to interest them- 
selves in this matter, and use their 
influence to have contributions taken up 
in their respective churches? There 
are liberal hearts enough in the Uni- 
tarian denomination to sustain every 
good work; and there is no work 
worthier of support than that under- 
taken in the moral and spiritual in- 
terests of the young. 


liberally to its support! 


LESSON XXXI. 
THE BREAD OF LIFE. 


1. Gennesaret. West of the northern 
part of the Sea of Galilee is a plain a little 
more than three miles along, and, in its 
widest part, stretching back two miles from 
the lake. This is the territory alluded 
to as Gennesaret. Magdala is supposed to 
have been situated at its southern end, and 
Capernaum was its northern limit. It was 
extremely fertile, and was thickly inhab- 
ited. 
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Jesus and his disciples, after the scene 
described in the last lesson, landed some- 
where on this plain. Crowds gathered 
about him, and the sick were brought to 
him that they might be healed. 

2. The People on the ot/er side. Many 
of those who had passed around the head 
of the lake the day before to meet Jesus, 
and had had their hunger appeased in so 
remarkable a way, remained through the 
night in the villages on that side of the 
lake, supposing Jesus to have remained 
there also, as the boat that brought him 
over had returned without him. In the 
morning they sought for him; and, as he 
could not be found, they concluded that 
he must in some way have gone back to 
Capernaum, — perhaps in one of the boats 
that had come over from Tiberias, a city 
on the south-western shore of the lake. 
They therefore took boats, and went across 
the lake to Capernaum, seeking for Jesus. 
They found him in the synagogue instruct- 
ing the people. 

3. Their Motive in seeking Jesus. The 
Master himself was never deceived in the 
character of the people that followed him; 
and he had a remarkable way of revealing 
men to themselves. Those persons who 
had come from the other side were, prob- 
ably, hardly conscious of their motive. ‘The 
day before they had rushed hurriedly to 
meet Jesus when he should land on that 
side, and now had hurried back again to 
find him at Capernaum. The desire to be 
fed does not entirely account for their eager 
pursuit of Jesus. Their curiosity and hopes 
had become excited. This man was to be 
their king. He had done wonderful things. 
What wonderful things would he not do? 
But the good they were looking for was 
entirely upon the worldly side. 

Of the conversations of Jesus with the 
multitude the day before we have no 
account. But it is evident his teachings 
were not comprehended, and he knew that 
he was not sought because of those teach- 
ings. He, however, makes the occasion 
subserve a good purpose in dispelling illu- 
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sions, though it drives from him many of 
his reputed followers. But many there 
were, no doubt, who were led to say with 
Peter, —Thou hast the words of eternal 
life. 

4, The Meat which endureth unto Ever- 
lasting Life. To the question of curiosity 
that came from the crowd, Jesus returned 
no direct answer. In allusion to the scene 
of the day before, he reminded them that 
they came to him because they ‘‘ did eat 
of the loaves and were filled.” All their 
seeking was for external good, — that 
which pertains to the present life. What- 
ever sustains only the bodily life is ‘* meat 
that perisheth,” because that life itself must 
end; but whatever produces life in the 
soul is meat that endureth for ever, be- 
cause such life has no end. Or, looking 
at the subject in another way, bodily grati- 
fications are in themselves short-lived; 
while the gratifications that come through 
our higher nature are lasting. In conver- 
sation with the woman of Samaria, it 
was ‘‘water” that suggested the com- 
parison between physical and spiritual 
gratifications. Here the circumstances are 
different; and ‘‘ meat,” or, as the term 
implies, food, suggests the comparison. 
In the Sermon on the Mount, Jesus spoke 
in a more general way, admonishing us 
not to be anxious in regard to our bodily. 
wants, but to ‘‘seek the kingdom of God 
and his righteousness.” The ‘‘ meat that 
endureth” is those divine truths and influ- 
ences which bring the soul into a loving 
subjection to God’s law, and are manifest 
in righteousness of life. 

5. Jesus’s Method of Teaching. It was 
very seldom that Jesus made a long address. 
He conversed with those he instructed. 
Much that he gave was in answer to ques- 
tions. This discourse in the synagogue is 
a good illustration of his method. The 
men from the other side come into the 
synagogue, and find Jesus instructing 
the crowd who had followed him that 
morning, or attending to their appeals for 
help. ‘The new-comers, as soon as oppor- 
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tunity offers, ask the question which had 
exercised their minds. He immediately 
turns their attention in upon themselves 
to what lies back of their question. They 
feel the force of his words, and ask then 
in all sincerity a more important question. 
A direct answer follows. Some of his 
opposers then demand some proof of his 
authority, — that he shall do something like 
that attributed to Moses, feed them with 
bread from heaven. But the material food 
that Moses gave is not that heavenly bread 
which the Father gives, he boldly asserts. 
Then some of those who are inclined towards 
him beg to receive of the true bread. Jesus 
then calls attention to himself as that bread. 
The unbelieving Jews take him literally, 
and murmur at this. He bids them mur- 
mur not; and with more fulness declares 
himself the ‘‘ living bread which came down 
from heaven.” These Jews then turn from 
him, and excitedly talk over the matter with 
each other. ‘‘ How can this man give us 
his flesh to eat 2” is scornfully asked. Jesus 
raises his voice, and declares emphatically 
that to have eternal life they must eat his 
flesh and drink his blood. 

It will be seen that Jesus was always 
ready to answer either friend or foe, and 
that he never modified his statements to 
suit the temper of his audience. That such 
a discourse as this should have the effect 
of driving away those who had a design of 
making him a king may easily be conceived. 
No wonder his disciples were bewildered. 
But to them he in part showed the truth he 
had veiled in metaphor. 

5. The Bread from Heaven. The inter- 
ruption that led Jesus to adopt this phrase, 
instead of the one he first used, ‘‘ the meat 
that endureth unto everlasting life,” has 
been noticed. Whatever the ‘‘ manna” 
was, even though it descended from the 
visible heavens as the Jews believed, it 
was not the ‘‘ bread of God,” —not the 
“‘true bread from heaven.” It was a 
material substance, and sustained only 
the natural or physical life. What Jesus 
referred to was that which supported the 
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spiritual life. In real truth all things are 
from God. But Jesus is making a dis- 
tinction between the supply for bodily 
wants and the supply for spiritual wants. 
The one the earth yields, the other comes 
from heaven. If we call one natural bread, 
we may call the other spiritual bread. 

6. Jilustrations. Food taken into the 
body becomes digested, and through cer- 
tain living processes goes to renew and 
build up the body itself. Knowledge taken 
into the mind and submitted to mental 
processes strengthens, and wonderfully 
quickens and enlarges the mind. So spir- 
itual truth taken into the soul becomes 
absorbed into its very life, intensifies its 
spiritual affections, and deepens its con- 
sciousness of God and of eternal things. 

7. Jesus himself the Bread of Life. Thus 
far the metaphor used has not been foreign 
to our modes of speech. But Jesus goes 
farther, and by another figure of speech 
declares himself to be that ‘‘ bread of life.” 
This he could do from his vivid conscious- 
ness of God, his clear conception of heav- 
enly conditions, and the thorough conviction 
that his life and teachings were a manifes- 
tation of the divine truth within him. He 
was no teacher of abstract truths, but the 
living impersonation of the divine law he 
declared; and was thus himself the quick- 
ener and the sustainer of spiritual life in 
men. His real, interior life was in heaven; 
and in its outward manifestation could he 
speak of himself as the ‘‘ bread that came 
down from heaven.” 

8. Eating his Flesh and drinking his 
Blood. According to no theories in Christ- 
ology did the body of Christ descend from 
heaven. But many of the Jews seemed to 
understand him as asserting this, especially 
when, in amplification of the figures of speech 
he had introduced, he declared that unless 
they should eat his flesh and drink his blood 
they could have no life in them. Let the 
changes in the metaphor be noticed. First 
spiritual truth is called ‘the bread of 
life.” Then he says, ‘‘I am that bread 
of life.” Next he asserts that, being the 
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‘living bread which came down from 
heaven,” his very flesh must be eaten. 

According to our present laws of Eng- 
lish speech, such a use of metaphor might 
be considered faulty. But it is all in true 
Oriental style. And could we have listened 
to the very words of Jesus, the changes 
would have seemed far less abrupt, and the 
expressions less hard to be understood. 
Remember it was not the way of Jesus, the 
Master in method as well as in his knowl- 
edge of spiritual things, to explain to the 
full. He pointed out the way of spiritual 
growth, and left his words to yield their 
meaning as corresponding spiritual con- 
ditions were reached. But these words 
were generally such as would be sure to 
lay strong hold upon the memory. Who 
that was present in the synagogue of Ca- 
pernaum on that day ever could have for- 
gotten what he had heard from the lips of 
Jesus ? 

It is generally supposed that in the allu- 
sion to his flesh and blood Jesus referred 
to his death. Perhaps there was such ref- 
erence; and this may have had great influ- 
ence in turning the worldly-minded from 
him. But his explanation to his disciples 
does not indicate such reference, nor do 
the words of themselves seem to suggest 
it. Many find, also, a suggestion of the 
Lord’s Supper; and the Catholic sees in 
these words of Jesus an argument for the 
‘‘real presence.” 

The discourse is highly metaphorical in 
character. Taking the key Jesus himself 
furnishes for its interpretation, try to come 
at its meaning. Bread, as.we have said, 
represents spiritual truth. Jesus, as the 
embodiment of that truth, is the living 
bread which came down from heaven. By 
his ‘‘flesh” he meant his words, or the 
various outward manifestations of his in- 
ward life; and by his ‘‘ blood,” that inward 
life itself. It will be remembered that the 
Jews regarded the blood as the life. Lat- 
ing his flesh, then, would be receiving his 
teachings; and drinking his blood, par- 
taking of his spiritual life. 
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LESSON XXXII. 
EATING WITH UNWASHED HANDS. 


1. Jesus still at Capernaum. The inci- 
dent which affords the subject for the present 
lesson probably occurred not long after the 
conversation concerning the Bread of Life, 
and probably, also, at Capernaum. It may 
be that a few weeks had elapsed. 

2. The Delegation from Jerusalem. More 
than a year had passed since the last visit 
of Jesus to Jerusalem. The Passover 
which had just occurred he did not attend. 
But the Galileans who went up to attend 
that feast no doubt greatly aided in spread- 
ing abroad reports of what Jesus had done 
and was doing in Galilee. The general 
favor that attended upon his movements, 
and the half-formed design of the Galileans 
to make him king, no doubt somewhat 
alarmed the Pharisees. It was therefore 
determined that a delegation from the 
Pharisees of Jerusalem should go down 
into Galilee to watch his movements, and 
learn from observation the state of things 
in that province. Their object was also to 
strengthen the party against him, and as 
far as possible to offset his influence. 

3. Their First Meeting with Jesus. Fol- 
lowing with the crowd that usually attended 
upon Jesus, these ceremonious Pharisees 
came to a house where Jesus was about 
to dine with his disciples. These common 
men, unskilled in the nice performance of 
Pharisaic rites, were satisfied with the care- 
less pouring of a little water upon their 
hands before eating. Nothing more was, 
perhaps, expected from this class of men. 
But how was it that this great teacher, as 
he was represented, had permitted them to 
remain so long uninstructed? This very 
fact was enough to prove him unskilled in 
the law, and unworthy the rank of a teacher. 
What could be more absurd than the claims 
to Messiahship, which some were setting up 
in his behalf ? 

4. The Offence of the Disciples. This was 
not that they reclined at meat with soiled 
hands. It was ceremonial uncleanness 
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that the Pharisees had in view. The 
hands might have become unclean through 
contact with some Gentile, or something 
ceremonially unclean, The written law 
prescribed nothing in regard to washing 
hands before meals. But the traditional 
law was very explicit in this regard. There 
must be a generous supply of pure water, 
and the hands must be plunged into it. 
Great care must always be taken, because 
any taint of uncleanness in the hands passed 
to whatever food was touched, excepting 
fruit; and unclean food was a gross defile- 
ment of the whole body. It was not, prob- 
ably, that the disciples had not washed their 
hands; but they had not washed them in 
accordance with the ritual law, and there- 
fore in the Pharisaic sense were unwashed. 
They could not be sure that all unclean- 
ness had been removed. 

5. Jesus questioned. It was most likely 
after the meal, when Jesus was in conver- 
sation with his disciples, that the question 
was put to him in regard to this conduct of 
his disciples. The question was, of course, 
intended as a condemnation of Jesus; for 
what was asserted in the question was an 
evident fact, and nothing was more offen- 
sive to the Pharisees than any transgression 
of their traditional law. The very fact of 
this transgression permitted by Jesus ought, 
in their view, to have been enough to con- 
vince the multitude that he was no true 
teacher. 

6. The Tradition of the Elders. The 
Jews maintained that in addition to the 
written law there was given to Moses on 
Sinai an oral law. This was handed down 
from one generation of teachers to another, 
and finally came to be written. The Mishna, 
a work divided into six orders or books, 
contained what was asserted to be the old 
traditions, and came to be regarded with 
more reverence than the Mosaic written 
law itself by the Pharisees. In one treatise 
it is said: ‘‘ The Biblical text is like water, 
the Mishna is like wine, and the six orders 
are like aromatic wine.” Again: ‘The 
law is like salt, the Mishna like pepper, but 
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the six orders are like fine spices.” By 
these traditional laws and Rabbinical inter- 
pretations the written law was often in 
effect annulled, or changed in spirit. 

7. The Reply of Jesus. The Pharisees, 
who had brought their accusation so boldly, 
immediately found themselves put on the 
defensive. Why had they transgressed the 
commandment of God by their traditions ? 
It may be they denied any such trans- 
gression. But the very law, one of the 
sacred ten, was cited, and their manner 
of transgressing it by teaching its evasion 
was laid before them. What could they 
say? Jesus then declared their hypocrisy, 
and applied to them the condemnatory 
words of the Prophet Isaiah. 

8. Corban. This word denotes any thing 
devoted to God. Whatever had been set 
apart for God could be used only as desig- 
nated. The offerings to God were made 
at the Temple. If a son should say to his 
parents, ‘‘ Whatsoever you might profit by 
me is corban,” the Rabbinical law would 
not allow that son to render any helpful 
service to his parents afterwards ; for every 
thing he might give them had been thus de- 
voted to God. 

Notice that this did not require any offer- 
ing to God, but only prevented rendering 
aid to parents, —freed the son from any 
obligation to them. If this son had started 
to give his father a sheep, the Rabbinical 
law would step in and say, ‘‘ This sheep 
must go to God;” but such a son would 
of course do no giving. The corban ar- 
rangement was only a method of evading 
the doing of that service which the com- 
mand, Honor thy father and mother, re- 
quired, by making it appear that that 
service could not be rendered without dis- 
honoring God. A more adroit evasion of 
a direct command can scarcely be conceived. 

9. The Lesson to the Multitude. After 
the rebuke to the Pharisees, Jesus called 
the attention of the multitude, and made 
the incident furnish instruction, as always 
seemed to be his custom. This defilement 
which the Pharisees dreaded was of no 
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account. It mattered not what a man ate. 
There was no defilement of a man, except 
defilement of character. The things that 
came out of a man’s mouth, or, more gen- 
erally, all of his actions that proceeded 
from wrong desires, worked defilement. 
Even this the disciples could not under- 
stand, until Jesus had explained himself 
more fully. 

No word of Jesus is to be interpreted 
as against external cleanliness. He showed 
on this, as on other occasions, the infinitely 
greater importance of internal. That re- 
ligion which consisted in burdensome ritual- 
istic washings from fear of external defile- 
ment, and permitted the fair exterior to 
cover in selfish and sensual corruptions, 
was a sham. Blind guides were they who 
taught such a religion, and blind were their 
followers. When the blind lead the blind, 
both fall into the ditch. 

10. Application. This lesson is as good 
for the present time as it was for the time 
in which it was given. ‘There are ways of 
saying corban now. A rule of right often 
gets set aside because something is sup- 
posed to be done for the Lord. Maybe a 
lottery in a church-fair is one of the ways. 
The neglect of a form sometimes seems 
more of a sin than the breaking of the 
morallaw. Get the moral sentiment upper- 
most. Let it be felt that the true worship 
and service of God are in keeping the 
heart pure and doing right. 


LESSON XXXII. 
JESUS WITHDRAWS FROM GALILEE. 


1. Phoenicia. A narrow tract of coun- 
try between the Mediterranean and the 
Lebanon Mountains, and lying north of 
Palestine. The Pheenicians, in the time of 
Solomon, were the sailors and the commer- 
cial people of the world. Their history goes 
back nearly a thousand years before his 
time. Tyre and Sidon were the principal 
cities. The province is designated in the 
Scripture of the present lesson by the 
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names of these cities. Its glory had waned 
long before New Testament times. 

Pheenicia is the name that was given to 
the country by the Greeks. The original 
people called the country Kenaan, the name 
given in the Bible as Canaan. The term 
there, however, generally applies to all of 
the territory west of the Dead Sea and the 
Jordan, though in several instances it is 
used in a more restricted sense. The 
Canaanites were the most noted and power- 
ful people; and so the name of their coun- 
try was given by the Israelites to the whole 
region. 

As Pheenicia was included in the Roman 
province of Syria, it was called Syro-Phe- 
nicia, or Syrian Phenicia. Mark, there- 
fore, speaks of the woman, referred to in 
the present lesson, as a Syro-Pheenician ; 
but Matthew keeps to the old appellation 
of that region, and calls her a Canaanite. 

2. Why Jesus withdraws from the Scene 
of his late Labors. Only one reason is 
intimated, — that he desired retirement. 
He had excited great interest all through 
the thickly settled parts of Galilee. In the 
cities and villages where he had become 
known, his every step was attended by 
crowds of people. His aid was contin- 
ually demanded for the sick and afflicted. 
His labors, it would seem, must have been 
very exhausting. Still, there is never an 
intimation that he personally desired rest 
from these labors. 

The last few weeks had been very excit- 
ing ones. He had declared unto the peo- 
ple what to them were strange doctrines. 
His more immediate disciples kept their 
faith in him, but knew not what to make of 
much of his teaching. It was certainly 
well that the people should be left to reflect, 
and that he should have opportunity to 
privately instruct his disciples in those inner 
truths of religion, which he had been pro- 
claiming. These considerations will furnish 
reasons enough for his withdrawal from the 
cities into the thinly inhabited region of 
northern Galilee, or into the Pheenician 
territory. 
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3. The Syro-Phenician Woman. It is 
uncertain whether Jesus was tarrying on 
the border of the Pheenician territory, or 
whether he was within its limits. The lat- 
ter seems more probable. But one inci- 
dent of his life here is recorded, —the 
interview with the Syro-Phenician woman. 
How she happened to know of him does 
not appear. It seems odd that she should 
have addressed him as ‘‘Son of David.” 
The accounts of Matthew and Mark differ 
very much. If we follow the one, we 
must suppose that she came to him in some 
public place; if the other, in some house 
where he was endeavoring to remain con- 
cealed. But the essential part of the story 
is the same in each account. 

It may naturally be supposed that the 
woman had learned something of the heal- 
ing power of this Jew who had come into 
her neighborhood with his friends. It is 
not impossible that she knew who he was, 
and what he had been doing in Galilee. 
It is probable he had before been very 
near, if not quite into, that region. In 
those eastern countries, even to this day, a 
man skilled in curing diseases will become 
widely known, and have his skill called into 
frequent requisition, That this woman, 
therefore, should have sought the aid of 
Jesus in her daughter’s behalf may be 
easily accounted for. 

Jesus seems to pay no attention to her at 
first. He had a lesson, both for her and 
his disciples. She continues to plead, and 
will not be put off. The disciples them- 
selves beg Jesus to attend to her request 
and send her away. But no: his mission 
there is to the scattered Jews who have 
strayed from the fold of Israel. She bows 
herself before him, and beseeches the more 
earnestly. His answer seems harsh and 
repelling. She admits its truth, but catches 
at the thought that even the dogs may eat 
of the crumbs that fall from the master’s 
table. The faith that could thus speak 
needed no further trial. The scene must 
have done much to wear away the Jewish 
prejudices of the disciples, and give them 
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something of a fellow-feeling with those 
outside of their nation. The approving 
words of Jesus must have found an echo in 
their hearts, as they entered into the joy of 
the woman at her success. Take no re- 
pulse in the seeking of good is the lesson 
that comes from the woman’s faith and per- 
severance. 

It will be noticed that much of the seem- 
ing harshness of the answer of Jesus is 
taken away by the proper translation of the 
term he used. The dogs he referred to 
were those little dogs kept as pets in the 
family. 

4. The Metaphor. We may suppose that 
Jesus was speaking in reference to the feel- 
ing then existing on the part of the Jews 
towards the Gentiles, and not out of his 
own personal feeling. 

The Jews regarded themselves as pecul- 
iarly the children of God. His favors were 
for them. The Gentiles, the worshippers 
of heathen gods, were people in whom 
neither they nor their God had any inter- 
est. The strict Jews spoke of them, and 
in all ways treated them, with contempt. 
The Pharisee would draw his robes about 
him as he came near a Gentile in public 
places, that no contamination might come 
from a chance touch. To the Jews the 
Gentiles were as dogs. The term ‘‘ dogs” 
was, and still is, one of contempt. 

Jesus implies, in accordance with this 
state of things, which the woman herself 
understood, that his favors are for his own 
nation. The Jews were the true children. 
The master of the house will not take the 
bread from his children and give it even 
to the little dogs that are their pets. How 
can this woman, then, expect that he will 
give to her what is for those of his own 
household? She feels the force of the 
illustration, and as a Gentile appealing to 
a Jew, accepts it; but finds her hope in 
the fact that these little dogs may eat the 
crumbs that fall from the table.. While the 
favors of Jesus are so bountifully distrib- 
uted among his own people, a little good 
may be dropped here and there for those 
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of the alien race. But it was to no Jewish 
heart she was appealing, and the blessing 
came in fulness, as to a favored child. 


LESSON XXXIV. 
THE PHARISEES SEEK A SIGN. 


1. Decapolis. Ten Syrian cities had been 
selected by the Romans, and united under 
some form of government. Eight or nine 
of them were east of the Jordan and Gali- 
lean sea, and one or two south of the sea 
and west of the Jordan. The territory 
adjoining these cities, with its villages, prob- 
ably became included in the region denoted 
by the term Decapolis, which simply means 
ten cities. 

2. The Route of Jesus. Wow long Jesus 
had been in the parts of Tyre and Sidon 
before the appeal of the Phoenician woman 
is unknown. It may have been two or 
three weeks. The privacy he sought could 
no longer there be gained. He therefore 
moved onward, travelling north through 
Sidon, then eastward across the Jordan, 
and down its eastern bank, and on the 
eastern side of the lake to Decapolis. It 
would seem, from Mark’s statement, as if 
that must have been his route: ‘‘ He came 
unto the Sea of Galilee through the coasts 
of Decapolis.” ‘This journey was, no doubt, 
leisurely taken, and was full of instruction 
to the disciples. No record of it, however, 
has been preserved. 

3. Jesus on the Hastern Side of the Lake. 
Circumstances seem to indicate that, pass- 
ing through Decapolis, he came to the Sea 
of Galilee on its south-eastern shore. A de- 
tailed account of the cure here of a deaf 
man with an impediment in his speech is 
given by Mark. But Matthew says that 
Jesus went up into a mountain, where great 
numbers came to him, bringing with them 
those who were lame, blind, dumb, and 
maimed, whom he healed. Three days the 
multitude remained with him in a compara- 
tively barren and uninhabited region. The 
feeding of the four thousand with seven 
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loaves and a few small fishes followed. The 
multitude were then dismissed, and Jesus 
with his disciples took a boat and crossed the 
lake to a spot near Magdala, the southern 
limit of the Gennesaret plain. Mark says 
‘‘ Dalmanutha,” which was a little village 
near Magdala. Probably from one to two 
months had elapsed since he left this part 
of Galilee. 

4. The Pharisees and Sadducees seek a 
Sign. It is quite likely that Jesus, after 
reaching the western coast of the lake, passed 
on to Capernaum. It may have been, how- 
ever, in some other city that he was not 
long after met by the Pharisees and Saddu- 
cees, who had united in a plan of destroying 
his influence with the people, and to see 
how he would get out of the difficulty into 
which he would be brought. These heredi- 
tary foes could make common cause against 
the new teacher and his doctrines. Nothing 
could be more reasonable to the Jewish 
mind than to ask of one pretending to 
speak with the authority of a prophet to 
show a sign from heaven in proof of his 
authority. Especially might this be asked 
of one whom the people had begun to point 
out as the Messiah, and who claimed to 
speak as one sent from God. They had 
no idea that he could show such a sign. 
The trying him was to see what he would 
do when submitted to this test. The peo- 
ple, they thought, would certainly not cling 
to one who had placed himself in opposition 
to the recognized Jewish authorities, unless 
he could show some sign to attest that he 
was commissioned from heaven. 

5. Sign from Heaven. They meant some 
striking appearance in the sky that all 
should recognize; some voice from above, 
or something that should appeal to their 
senses as coming from God. The demand 
for outward signs was characteristic of the 
Jews. Thus Paul (1 Cor. i. 22): The 
Jews require a sign, and the Greeks seek 
after wisdom. 

6. The Effect upon Jesus. ‘‘ He sighed 
deeply in spirit.” The demand made upon 
him in a sort of mockery by the Pharisees 
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and Sadducees was a real demand on the 
part of the multitude. What could be 
sadder to a soul living on divine truth, and 
burning with a desire to reveal that truth 
to the souls of men, than the demand that 
there be shown in the sky, or in any 
outward way, some proof that what is pro- 
claimed as truth is truth from God! Inter- 
nal truth can be tested by no such sign as 
the Jews demanded; and the very demand 
seemed to indicate that they were almost 
hopelessly lost in a life of sense. No 
wonder at the sigh that came from the 
thought of what was required to open the 
internal sense to a true recognition of the 
divine. 

7. The Sign to be given. In Mark we 
read that no sign should be given; in 
Matthew, the sign of the Prophet Jonah, 
— which was no sign in the sense in which 

-asign was demanded. Jonah was sent to 
the Ninevites to warn them of destruction, 
because of their sin. Jesus represented 
himself as standing in the same relation to 
the Jews. In Matthew xii. 39, 40, and in 
Luke xi. 29, 30, there are references to the 
same sign, but made on another occasion. 
Matthew adds, in that connection: For as 
Jonah was three days and three nights in 
the whale’s belly, so shall the Son of Man 
be three days and three nights in the heart 
of the earth. But there are good reasons 
for considering these words as an interpre- 
tation that came to Matthew when he was 
writing, and not as spoken by Jesus. The 
other evangelists do not record any thing of 
the kind. Nor would the statement as ap- 
plied to Jesus be strictly correct. According 
to the Jewish mode of reckoning, it may be 
said that the body of Jesus lay three days 
in the tomb; but it was not there ‘‘ three 
days and three nights.” 

The Book of Jonah is regarded by some 
of the most intelligent critics, and certainly 
by Unitarian Christians generally, as fabu- 
lous, mythical, or allegorical. Still, as a 
well-known piece of Jewish literature, the 
reference to it by Jesus was natural, and 
proves nothing in regard to its character, 
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8. True Signs. The Pharisees could to 
some extent foretell the weather from signs 
in the sky. These signs depended upon 
conditions of the atmosphere, and were 
therefore precursors of pleasant or of foul 
weather. The head of the Meteorological 
Department at Washington has the signs 
that are witnessed throughout a wide extent 
of country made known to him, and is able 
thereby to tell what weather will prevail 
over a large area of territory. Whatever 
the sign, if a true sign, there is always some 
rclation between it and the thing signified. 

If a new star appears in the sky, it can- 
not be said to be the sign that any thing 
remarkable has occurred on the earth. No 
appearance in the sky would testify to a 
man’s moral worth, or to the truth of any 
thing he might utter in regard to the spir- 
itual life. All the outward testimony it was 
possible to give to the truth Jesus gave in 
his living and dying. The rest must come 
through the realization of the truth itself. 
The proofs are internal, but sure. Blind 
teachers of the people were they who could 
not read the signs then visible in the moral 
world, and asked for signs of spiritual truth 
in the natural heavens. 


LESSON XXXV. 
THE LEAVEN OF THE PHARISEES. 


1. Jesus again crosses the Lake. After 
his denunciation of the Pharisees who de- 
manded a sign, Jesus turned abruptly away. 
It was useless to argue with men in the con- 
dition of mind in which they then were, and 
so he left them to themselves. He took a 
boat, perhaps acting upon a sudden impulse, 
and crossed over to the other side of the 
lake. In their hurried preparation for the 
movement, the disciples seem to have for- 
gotten to take a supply of food. They had 
in the boat with them but a single loaf. 
When that fact came out, and they were 
regretting their neglect and wondering what 
they should do, Jesus improved the oppor- 
tunity for a spiritual lesson. Their minds 
were occupied with the subject of bread. 
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‘* Beware,” said Jesus, ‘‘of the leaven of 
the Pharisees and of the Sadducees.” The 
lack of material bread suggested the greater 
need of spiritual bread, and brought to 
mind the wretched substance — bread only 
in appearance — with which Pharisee and 
Sadducee fed the soul. 

The disciples, at first, took this admoni- 
tion of Jesus as a rebuke to them for their 
neglect. This, perhaps, is not strange, and 
need not argue extreme slowness on their 
part to apprehend Jesus. When the mind 
is absorbed in any particular idea, it re- 
quires a little time for its adjustment to 
another idea. 

2. The Rebuke of Jesus. This was not 
so much on account of an immediate want 
of apprehension on the part of the disci- 
ples. He probably spoke enigmatically 
designedly, that their attention might be 
more fully gained, and their minds more 
susceptible to the impression he would make. 
But what he rebuked was their anxiety in 
regard to bread; their forgetfulness of for- 
mer experiences ; and their supposing that 
he could be disturbed because of a lack of 
material food. They had fallen back into 
their old habits, but were not slow to under- 
stand Jesus when their thoughts were re- 
called to their new relations. 

3. Leaven. The leaven of Scripture was 
generally a piece of sour dough. ‘This, 
mixed into the new dough by degrees, af- 
fected the whole mass with its own quality, 
or, rather, excited such action in the new 
material as to change its nature to that 
of the old. 
occasioned is the beginning of corruption. 
Leaven is therefore most frequently used as 
an-emblem of evil. The adoption of a bad 
principle vitiates the whole moral nature. 
So the reception of a good principle puri- 
fies the whole moral nature. But leaven is 
more frequently used as suggestive of the 
working of the bad principle, because of its 
corrupting influence. It is thus the term is 
used in the present lesson. 

4, The Parable of the Leaven. Matt. 
xiii. 88. In this parable the corrupting 


The fermentation or rising 
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nature of leaven does not come into view. 
Similes do not imply agreements in all 
points, but in the single point referred to. 
In thinking of the shortness of human life, 
—how men are often cut down in their 
strength, —it may be said, ‘‘ All flesh is 
grass ;” but the similarity implied is only in 
asingle characteristic. So, in this parable, 
Jesus was thinking of the concealed yet diffu- 
sive power of the spiritual truth he was 
Men 
were looking for an outward kingdom. But 
the kingdom of God comes not with observa- 
tion. That kingdom is like leaven, hid in 
the large quantity of meal usually taken to 
be kneaded, and silently and surely leaven- 
ing the whole. His teachings hid in the 
hearts of men would become more and 
more diffused from their active nature, and 
would in the end transform the moral life 
of the world, — thus establishing the reign 
of righteousness and peace. 

5. The Leaven of the Pharisees. Here 
not only the action of leaven is suggested, 
but its nature. It is a corrupting influence, 
and corrupts the whole man. In Luke xii, 
1, this leaven is called hypocrisy. The 
Pharisaic doctrine was great particularity 
in regard to the outside life, a strict con- 
formity to ritual observances, and, for fear 
of falling short in these, doing more even 
than the law demanded; putting religion 
entirely in these external things, to the 
entire neglect of those inward principles of 
love, mercy, and truth, which only can lead 
to a life of righteousness. There was noth- 
ing Jesus hated like hypocrisy, — putting 
on the show of religion where there was no 
substance; and it always called forth his 
sternest rebuke. He charged his disciples 
to beware of the influence of the teaching 
of the Pharisees. Like leaven, it would 
corrupt their whole nature. 

6. The Leaven of the Sadducees. This 
was of a different nature, but still corrupt- 
ing. The Sadducees were not formalists 
in religion. Their fault was probably that 
they were too lax in their religious notions. 
They denied the existence of that Oral 


bringing into men’s consciousness. 
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Law on which the Pharisees built up their 
system, and confined themselves to the 
Written Law. But they had no belief in a 
life beyond the grave. They lacked spirit- 
uality as well as the Pharisees did, but 
there was this difference, —they did not 
pretend to holiness. Their teaching would 
probably lead to an indifference in regard 
to spiritual things. 

In Mark, we read ‘‘ Herod” instead of 
‘*Sadducees.” Some commentators think 
Herod may have been a Sadducee. The 
influence of Herod’s court would have been 
not much different from that of the Sad- 
ducees. The disciples were to beware of 
hypocrisy on the one side, and indifference 
on the other. 

7. The Leaven of Evil. With the partic- 
ular forms of evil which vitiated the char- 
acters of Pharisees and Sadducees, the 
scholars are not so much concerned, as 
with those forms of evil which now assail 
them. The point of the lesson must be to 
enable them to recognize the leaven of evil, 
and resclutely to reject it; for in whatever 
form it is received, it will corrupt the whole 
character. 

To this end let motives of action be 
brought under consideration. Take that 
of seeking the praise of companions, or of 
people generally. If such praise could only 
be gained by doing right, it would be well. 
But the scholars themselves will prove from 
their own experience how often this praise 
is got by doing wrong. Let them follow 
along the life of a man or woman who acts 
generally from this motive, and show how 
the character can never rise above the gen- 
eral level of that of companions; show to 
what such a principle of action must often 
lead, and what must be the substance of 
character formed through the action of such 
a leaven. 

The evil principle sometimes makes a 
very pleasing appearance in the garb of 
policy, — taking such a course of action as 
promises in the end to further one’s pur- 
poses. Every thing is to be considered in 
reference to personal gain. The boy wants 
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to succeed in life. He is told that ‘‘hon- 
esty is the best policy.” He must not cheat 
or steal, because it will not be good policy 
for him to do so. He must not lie, be- 
cause it would be very bad policy to do 
any thing that would lead to a loss of the 
confidence reposed in him. Let the schol- 
ars follow out the life of this boy to man- 
hood, as he works along upon this principle 
of policy, and see what sort of a man it 
will make him. Let them judge whether, 
supposing it to be his determination to be 
rich, he will not meet with occasions when 
he will see it to be good policy not to come 
up to the level of truth, to smother some of 
his convictions upon important subjects, 
and pass for what he is not. 

There are many ways in which the leaven 
of evil gets into the life. Jesus, in his 
word and life, bids us beware of all those 
worldly teachings and ways which are not 
in harmony with truth and righteousness. 


LIFE’S AIM. 


BY MRS. R. G. RANDALL. 


[Spoken at a Concert of the Sunday School connected 
with the Society of Rey. W. L, Chaffin, North Easton.] 


FIRST BOY. 


Good evening, good evening! 
friend ? 

At your time of life such follies should end. 

’Tis time to begin the great struggle of life, 

Its cares and its conflicts, its toils and its strife. 


What! idling, my 


SECOND BOY. 


Not idling; but just a little out there 

My mind sees a temple, grand, gorgeous, and fair. 

That temple I'll reach. ’Tis the temple of Fame: 

And the world shall be taught to honor my name; 

And before many years that name shall be spoke 

In connection with names such as Blackstone and 
Coke; 

And Judge * of * , With liberal hand, 

Will administer yustly the laws of the land; 

And the widow shall bless, and the orphan revere 

The man whom all honor, but villains, with fear. 


* Here let the speaker use his own name and residence. 
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THIRD BOY. 


His Honor ’II dispense with a liberal hand 

To his pockets his rich clients’ fee. 

But the poor, who have broken the laws of the 
the land, 

Very little of his justice will see. 


FOURTH BOY. 


That Temple fair I, too,am bound to reach, 

But the path I choose is one where I can teach 

The young, and to their minds bring learning’s 
store; 

Teach them that knowledge is an open door 

To wealth and honor, fortune and renowu; 

And thus, through them, my own great name 
hand down, 

To be revered, beloved, remembered long, 

In ballad, prose, in sonnet, verse, and song. 

Thus not by rigid laws my greatest influence 
prove, 

But show that men are easiest ruled by love. 


THIRD BOY. 


In handsome buildings, such as this J could suc- 
cessful be, 

And govern all the girls and boys by the old rule 
of three. 

Rule first is love, rule second, praise, I’d try upon 
my school; 

If those won’t work, there’s one that will, —the 
good old rule, — fer-rule. 


FIFTH BOY. 


I hope, my friends, you will your goal attain. 

But my ambition nobler heights would gain. 

My eloquence admiring crowds shall hear, 

And Beecher find me an acknowledged peer. 

Churches Vl build, around whose towering height 

Shall play the earliest beams of morning light, 

And linger lovingly the latest beams of even. 

Thus spires and words of mine shall point men’s 
souls to heaven; 

And men shall learn the best and truest way to 
live, 

By counsel wise and precepts that I give. 


THIRD BOY. 


His churches are not like some I know, 

Whose broken panes admit the wind and snow; 
And which, I fear, you’ll surely see some day 
Sharing the fate of the old “‘ one-hoss shay,” 
With walls and pillars prone upon the ground, 
And in the memory only their existence found. 


SIXTH BOY. 


In church or school or law I shall not seek to shine, 
For grander, more humane the work I choose as 
mine, — 
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The sick to cure and suffering to relieve, 

Bind up the broken limbs and cheer the hearts 
that grieve. 

To darkened rooms I'll bring the light of day, 

And, by my skill, drive grim disease away; 

By kindly words and deeds a good physician 
prove, 

And gain my great reward in others’ love. 

By patient toil I'll try to earn a name 

Which shall be nobly borne, though all unknown 
to fame. 

THIRD BOY. 


I know the way by which he such success will 
gain, — 

Not by his patient toil alone, but by his patients’ 
pain. 

Then here’s a friendly toast that I will give to 
thee, — 

Not only much, but many may thy patients be. 


FIRST BOY. 


’Tis right to seek for glory, I confess, 

But to be true and good we’ll labor none the less 

To better grow, and wiser, day by day; 

Show Life was made for work, and not for play. 

In Virtue’s cause we’ll prove a noble band, — 

A pride to manhood, a glory to our land. 

And though our names Fame’s record may not 
bear, 

In rays of living light we’ll see them written 
There. 


Has any one ever found a better means 
of moral and spiritual education than the 
study and practice of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ 2 

To study a book is to read it with atten- 
tion and thought. 

‘“ Wo does the best his circumstance allows, 
Does well; acts nobly: angels could do no more.” 

Ir is the ‘‘ patient continuance in well- 
doing” that tells in the building up of true 
character. 
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Pyaany vo NOPaVAE. MAY, 1874. Lessons 31-35. 
LESSON XXXI.— THE BREAD OF LIFE. 
[May 3.] 


“* Feed us with the heavenly manna, 
Bread that angels eat above; 
Let us drink from the holy fountains 
Draughts of everlasting love.” 


SCRIPTURE 


Then Jesus said unto them, Verily, verily, I say 
unto you, Moses gave you not that bread from 
heaven ; but my Father giveth you the true 
bread from heaven. For the bread of God is he 
which cometh down from heaven, and giveth life 
unto the world. I am the bread of life: he 
that cometh to me, shall never hunger. 


WILLIAMS. 


READINGS. 


I am the living bread which came down from 
heaven: if any man eat of this bread, he shall 
live forever; and the bread that I will give is my 
flesh, which I will give for the life of the world. 

It is the spirit that quickeneth; the flesh 
profiteth nothing: the words that I speak 
unto you, they are spirit, and they are life. 


[JOHN vi. 26-58.] 


CENTRAL TRUTH.-— The truths that Jesus taught are the life of the soul. 


FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 


1. Where did Jesus and his disciples land after 
the night on the lake? 

[Matt. xiv. 34.] i 

2. In the next two verses of that chapter what 
is said to have occurred there? 

8. What did the people on the other side of the 
lake do, when they knew that Jesus had gone? 

[John vi. 24.] 

4. Read the next three verses of the same chap- 
ter. Where did the people find Jesus? What 
question did they ask him? What was his an- 
swer? 

5. What does the word “meat”? as here used 
mean? 


FOR OLDER 


1. On what occasion did Jesus pronounce the 
discourse that is the subject of this lesson ? 

2. What former instances can you recall, when 
Jesus turned the attention of his hearers from 
material to spiritual things? 

8. Was this discourse continuous, like a ser- 
mon? 

4. How many interruptions do you notice in it? 

5. What three terms does Jesus use in speak- 
ing of spiritual bread ? 

6. What do you understand these terms to 
mean? 

7. Did the people to whom Jesus spoke so 
understand him? 


6. What do you require to keep your body 
alive and strong? 

7. Will your soul be strong and living because 
your body is? 

8. Can the soul be growing more and more liy- 
ing, even when the body is dying? 

9. Can you think what the soul needs to make 
it alive, and keep it growing in life? 

10. This was what Jesus called the “ Bread of 
Life.” Can you see why? 

11. From whence does this come? 

12. What kind of bread did Jesus call it on 
this account ? 

13. How can you eat of this bread ? 


SCHOLARS. 


8. Why is material food spoken of as that 
which perisheth, and spiritual food as that which 
endureth unto everlasting lite? 

9. How was it that Jesus could call himself the 
“ bread of life”? ? 

10. How (in verses 53-56) did he carry on this 
figure of speech? 

11. Ifa Jew had supposed Jesus to be talking 
about material bread, how must he have inter- 
preted these words? 

12. How did Jesus himself (in verse 63) explain 
them ? 

13, With this help how would you explain 
verse 53? 


OUTLINE FOR ADVANCED CLASSES. 


_ Jesus in the land of Gennesaret; the 


of Capernaum; the use he makes of the occasion 


people on the other side of thelake; Jesus in the 


synagogue 


his manner of discoursing; the meat which per- 


isheth; the bread of life; Jesus that bread; his emphatic reiteration of this, at the murmuring of the 


Jews; his words how to be taken; their effect. 
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SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSONS. 


LESSON XXXII.— EATING WITH UNWASHED HANDS. 


[May 10.] 


“Immortal man, keep pure 
Thyself, that mystic shrine; 
Let hate of all that’s dark endure, 
And love of all divine.” 


JOHNS. 


SCRIPTURE READINGS. 


Then came to Jesus scribes and Pharisees, which 
were of Jerusalem, saying, Why do thy disciples 
transgress the traditions of the elders ? for they 
wash not their hands when they eat bread. 

And Jesus called the multitude, and said unto 


(MATT. xv. 1-20; 


them, Hear, and understand : not that which goeth 
into the mouth defileth a man; but that which 
cometh out of the mouth, this defileth a 
man. Those things which proceed out of the 
mouth come forth from the heart. 


MARK Vii. 1-23.] 


CENTRAL TRUTH.— Real defilement is in doing evil deeds from a love of evil; 


not in the neglect of ceremonial forms. 


FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 


1. A little while after the talk about the ‘¢ Bread 


6. After Jesus had rebuked the scribes and 


of Life,” who werein Capernaum from Jerusalem ? | Pharisees, to whom did he speak ? 


2. What did they observe in regard to the dis- 
ciples of Jesus ? 

3. What did they ask Jesus? 

4, What was their motive in asking? 


7. What did he say to them ? 

8. What did he mean by “ that which cometh 
out of the mouth ’’? ‘ 

9. What is it in you that leads you to do 


5. Which is worse, to break the rule of the | wrong? 


Jewish teachers, or the command of God? 


10. Is it this that defiles? 


FOR OLDER SCHOLARS. 


1. Is it probable that reports of the proceedings 
of Jesus had been circulated in Jerusalem ? 

2. What reasons are there for thinking that 
Jesus was at this time popular in Galilee? 

3. Why do you suppose these “scribes and 
Pharisees of Jerusalem” were in Galilee ? 

4. “ Tradition of the elders’? means what? 

5. Do you understand that a particular form of 
washing was prescribed ? 


6. How did Jesus regard any neglect of that 
form? How did the Pharisees ? 

7. What did Jesus show the Pharisees that 
they did by their traditions? 

8. What was the difference between what the 
Pharisees set aside, and what Jesus set aside? 

9. What is internal or spiritual defilement ? 

10. How is that to be regarded in comparison 
with external ? 


OUTLINE FOR ADVANCED CLASSES, 


Popularity of Jesus in Galilee; reports of him in Jerusalem; the Pharisees send some of their 
number to watch him ; neglect of a traditional ceremony observed; the question of the Pharisees; 
reply of Jesus; “Corban; ’’ the multitude addressed; explanation to the disciples; spiritual defilement. 


LESSON XXXIII.—JESUS WITHDRAWS FROM GALILEE. 


[May 17.] 


“Blessings all around bestowing, 
God withholds his care from none; 
Grace and mercy ever flowing 
From the fountain of his throne.” 


J. TAYLOR. 


SCRIPTURE READINGS. 


And Jesus, going from thence, withdrew to the 
parts of Tyre and Sidon. And, lo! a woman of 
Canaan came out from those borders, and cried 
out, saying, Have compassion on me, Lord, 
Son of David! My daughter is grievously af- 
flicted with a demon. But he did not answer her a 
word. And his disciples came and besought him, 
saying, send her away, for she is crying out after 


(MATT. xv. 21-31; 


us. But he answered and said, I was not sent 
except to the lost sheep of the house of Israel. 
Then she came and fell down before him, saying, 
Lord, help me! But he answering said, It is not 
allowable to take the children’s bread, and throw 
it to the little dogs. And she said, Yea, Lord; 
for the little dogs eat of the crumbs which 
fall from the table of their masters. 


MARK Vii. 24-37.] 
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CENTRAL TRUTH.— The humble pleading of a trustful soul never fails to win the 
good it seeks. 


FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 


1. Did Jesus feel the need of rest? 8. What did his disciples do? 
2. Why could he not rest at Capernaum, or in| 9. What did Jesus say? What did he mean by 
any one of the Galilean cities? “house of Israel”? 2? By “lost sheep”? 


3. Where did he go? Look on your map and] 10. What did the woman then do? 
see where those cities are situated. On what 11. How did Jesus answer her? Do his words 


sea? Is it said that he visited those cities? seem harsh? Was he trying her faith ? 
4, Were the people of that region Jews? 12. Then what was her beautiful reply? Did 
5. Who went to Jesus for help? it please Jesus? 
6. What did she ask? 13. What spirit did she manifest ? 
7. How did Jesus act towards her at first ? 14. How should we ask for blessings ? 


FOR OLDER SCHOLARS. 


1. In reading over the Scripture of the present| 7. What did Jesus imply would be like taking 


lesson, what in it most interests you? the children’s bread and throwing it to the dogs? 
2. What does Mark say in regard to Jesus’ de- 8. How would a man of a haughty spirit have 
siring retirement ? received such a remark ? 
3. Why did he wish to be thus alone? 9. How did the woman receive it? Explain 
4. How do you suppose the woman who came | her answer, why was it so pleasing to Jesus? 
to him had learned about him ? 10. If Jesus had immediately granted the wo- 
5. Of what nation was she? man’s request, what lesson should we have lost? 
6. Do you think that Jesus was really disposed} 11. How may we all be favored children at the 
not to listen tq her on that account? Lord's table ? 


OUTLINE FOR ADVANCED CLASSES. 


The feelings of the Galileans towards Jesus; his reasons for seeking retirement; Phcenicia; the 
Syro-Pheenician woman; the manner of Jesus towards her; his ministry to the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel; she will not be repelled, but pleads the more; the metaphor; the happy turn given 
to it by the woman; the lesson. 


LESSON XXXIV.—THE PHARISEES SEEK A SIGN. 
[MAY 24.] 
*“‘ And not for signs in heaven above 
Or earth below they look, 
Who know with John his smile of love, 
With Peter his rebuke.” 
WHITTIER. 


SCRIPTURE READINGS. 


And the Pharisees and Sadducees came to try | derstand the appearances of the sky, and 
Jesus by asking him to show them a sign from! can you not understand the signs of these 
heaven. And he answered them, At evening you| times? A wicked and apostate race would have 
say, It will be fine weather, for the sky is red; | asign; but no sign will be given it, except the sign 
and in the morning you say, It will be a stormy | of Jonah the prophet. And he left them and 
day, for the sky is red and lowering. Do you un-| went away.—MarrHew, Norton’s Translation, 


(Marr. xvi. 1-4; MAnxK viii. 11-13.] 


CENTRAL TRUTH.— Spiritual truth is not confirmed by outward sign, but by in- 
ward experience. 


FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 


1. Where did Jesus go from Pheenicia? 6. What did he say about their foretelling the 

{Mark vii. 31.] weather? 

2. Then from the eastern shore of the lake he| 7. If they could do that, what ought they to 
crossed over to what place? have been able to understand? 

[Matt. xv. 39.] 8. What are the signs by which you would 

3. Who came to him there to tempt or try him? | know a good man? 

4. What did they mean by asking a sign? 9. How do you know Jesus was a teacher of 


5. Why was that trying Jesus? divine truth? 
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SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSONS. 


FOR OLDER SCHOLARS. 


1. How did Jesus probably reach Decapolis ? 

2. What is it recorded that he did there? 

[Matt. xv. 80-89; Mark vii. 82-87, viii. 1-10.] 

3. What is the next record we have of him? 

4. What was the object of the Pharisees in ask- 
ing what they did? 

5. Suppose Jesus had made a ball of fire appear 
in the sky, what would that have proved ? 

6. Do we ever call things signs, which are 
really no signs at all? 


7. Were the signs of the weather to which Jesus 
referred, natural signs? 

8. What were the signs from which the Phari- 
sees might naturally have inferred the authority 
of Jesus? 

9. Why did Jesus sigh deeply in spirit at what 
was asked of him? 

10. What sign did he say should be given? 

11. What in Jesus most convinces you of his 
heavenly mission ? 


OUTLINE FOR ADVANCED CLASSES. 


The route taken to Decapolis; what transpired in that region; Jesus again at Capernaum; the 
sign demanded of him; signs in the natural world; signs in the spiritual world; the grief of Jesus; 
the sign of the prophet Jonah; Jesus turns away from those asking outward signs. 


LESSON XXXV.— THE LEAVEN OF THE PHARISEES. 


[May 31.] 


“O give a humble heart, 
From pride and passion free! 


Thyself, thy good 


and truth impart, 


That we may rise to thee.” 


SCRIPTURE READINGS. 


Now his disciples, when they were going to the 
other side of the lake, forgot to take bread, and 
Jesus said to them, See that you beware of the 
leaven of the Pharisees and Sadducees. And 
they talked among themselves of what they should 
do, as they had brought no bread. And Jesus, 
knowing it, said to them, . . . How is it that 


MATT. xvi. 5-12; 


you do not understand, that I did not speak 
to you of bread, when I bade you beware of the 
leaven of the Pharisees and Sadducees ? Then they 
comprehended that he had not told them to be- 
ware of the leaven for bread, but of the teaching 
of the Pharisees and Sadducees. —MATTHEW, 
Norton’s Translation. 


MARK Viii. 14-21. 


CENTRAL TRUTH. — False ‘moral or religious teaching affects the whole life, and 


must be avoided. 


FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 


1. When Jesus left the Pharisees, where did he 
go? 
2. What led him to speak about “leaven”’? 
8. What is the use of ‘‘leaven’’? 
4. What did Jesus compare to “ Jeaven” ? 


7. A child may be taught to tell lies; to please 
his parents in all that he does; to seek his own 
pleasure; to keep God’s law of truth and love; 
or to get every thing he can without regard to 
right: in which cases would he be taught to act 


5. If we give a child a good principle to act | from a good principle; and in which from a bad? 


from, will it make his character good ? 
6. Suppose we give him a bad principle? 


8. How different will his character be, as he acts 
from one or another of these principles ? 


FOR OLDER SCHOLARS. 


1. When a small quantity of “leaven’’ is 
stirred into a mass of flour, what is the effect ? 

2. Explain the parable given in Matt. xiii. 33? 

8. In this lesson is it the world or the individual 
character that is referred to? 

4, Show how the character may be made cor- 
rupt by false teaching. 


5. What sort of a character did the teaching of 
the Pharisees tend to produce ? 

6. Can you escape hearing false teaching in the 
world? 

7. Wrong teachings cannot affect you till when ? 

8. Of all such teaching what does your better 
judgment, as well as the word of Jesus, say? 


OUTLINE FOR ADVANCED CLASSES. 


On leaving the Pharisees Jesus crosses to the other side of the lake; circumstances that led to 
the remark about “leaven;’’ the nature of “‘leaven;”’ the parable in relation to it; the “leaven of 


the Pharisees;’’ of the Sadducees; the avoidance 


of false principles in building up true character, 


